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For“ The Friend.” 


REMARKABLE DELUSIONS. 


(Continued from page 186.) 


*“ The zeal of James I. against witches accom- 
panied him on his accession to the throne of 
England. His first parliament passed an enact- 
ment, that where witchcraft was proved, the pun- 
ishment for the first offence should be imprison- 
ment and the pillory, and for the second, death. 


An enormous number of victims (said to amount | 


to five hundred annually) was sacrificed during 
the prevalence of this infatuation, The contagion 
was carried by those who were expatriated by 
their religious opinions into New England, in 


which land great numbers perished—a disgrace | 


to those who had sacrificed home through their 
desire for greater freedom. 

‘“* No man was ever so notorious in accusing 
others of this crime as Matthew Hopkins, a na- 
tive of the town of Manningtree, Essex. He was 
entitled ‘ witch-finder general,’ and was certainly 
‘by merit raised to that bad eminence.’ 
there in any quarter an old, poor, ill-favoured, 
and unprotected woman, disliked by any of her 
neighbours—Hopkins was the foremost in bring- 
ing her into suspicion as a witch. 


aged persons, wens, or callous parts, his sharp 


instruments were always at hand to probe them ;| 


and if the blind-folded victim, agonized by the 


terror which often destroys sensitiveness, or con-| 


fused into insensibility, could not name the pre- 


cise spot which had been operated upon, so much) Stn , 
the worse for the accused. It was Hopkins who| Curious, may be found not a few passages describ- 


Was| 


If, on the} 
body of this person, there were, as is usual with| 











by hinges ; a short chain hangs from behind. In) 


the front, but pointing upwards, is a prong, like to 
the rowel of an old-fashioned spur, which en- 
tered the mouth, and, by depressing the tongue, 
acted asa kind of gag. The use of the thing 
was exactly what the name portends. By it, 
as with a bridle, the unfortunate old women, 
formerly burned at Forfar for the imaginary 
|crime of witchcraft, were led out of town to the 
place of execution. Its further and more import- 
ant purposes were to bind the culprit to the stake, 
and to prevent her cries during the dreadful pro- 
cess of death, When all was over, the bridle 
used to be found among the ashes of the victim.’* 
A similar instrument is exhibited in the Museum 
of Antiquaries in Edinburgh.” 

“« Delusions connected with the belief in astro- 
logy. Astrology was the art which professed to 
discover the course of human fortunes from the 
appearance of the stars. As it took its rise from 


| astronomy, whilst astronomy was in its imperfect 


state, it might have been legitimately classed with 
some of the contents of a former chapter; but as 
it soon outran all scientific bounds, till it becarne 
a mass of delusion and artifice, and was afier- 
wards lost, as a practice, in the oblivion it merit- 
jed, it will not be incorrectly placed among the 
subjects of the present division. So ancient is 
this art that history does not record its first ap- 
plications. It was from a remote antiquity prac- 
tised in the east, where it still holds an undisputed 
|sway. ‘The Chaldzns, the Chinese, the Hindoos, 


in the sacred writings under the general descrip- 
tions of magic and sorcery. 
Jews were much devoted to i'. 


was greedily cultivated by the Romans. 


to its use. 
more assiduity than the Mohammedan nations. 


trology as a forbidden science. 





eminence. Some of the astrological prescriptions 
which have come down to us from that time sa- 
| vour strongly of the ridiculous, Charles XI. (of 
| Bartholomew notoriety) consulted an astrologer, 
He was told that he would live as many days as 
|he could turn on his heels in an hour. The hint 
was sufficient. Every morning, for an hour, the 
monarch performed the part of a spindle—the 
courtiers revolving on their axes in compliment 
to his majesty. 

“ Astrology was much trusted by Charles I. 
and Charles Il. of England; and the former, 
when in captivity, consulted an astrologer as to 
the period most favourable for his intended escape 
from it.” 

“In the reign of James I., Dr. Simon Forman 
was a celebrated practitioner of this science, He 
appears to have exhibited a singular mixture of 
knavery and folly, the latter ingredient being 
perhaps predominant.” 

“His pupil and successor Lilly, relates that 
David Ramsay, his majesty’s clockmaker, having 
learned from the stars, or otherwise, that there 
was a quantity of treasure lying hid in the clois- 
ter of Westminster Abbey, entered into partner- 
ship with John Scott and himself, to profit by its 
exhumation. They met accordingly on a win- 
ter’s night, David Ramsay bringing a sack to re- 
ceive the substance. ‘They dug to the depth of six 
feet, when they met with a coffin, and because it 
seemed light they did not open it, ‘ which,’ says 
| Lilly, ‘we afterwards much repented.’ But in 





are all under the influence of its fascination. It|the midst of their labours there arose a wind so 
was known to the Egyptians, and is referred to| high and fierce, that they feared that the end of 


the abbey would fall upon them. John Scott, we 


The Rabbinical) are told, grew pale and nervous, but Lilly man- 
From the time of| aged to dismiss the evil influences; yet the mo- 
the adoption of Egypt into the Roman empire it| ney-diggers returned as empty as they came. On 
Greece |another occasion, a noted astrologer predicted 
alone stands, among ancient nations, an exception | that there would be a great wind; but as no such 
None, however, have observed it with| phenomenon occurred, it was afierwards discov- 


ered that the horoscope might be referring to state 


“The early ages of Christianity regarded as-| revolutions, abundance of which happened about 
lu those dark | that period.” 

volumes which, bearing the name of ‘ the fathers,’ 
stand on the lower shelves of the learned and the| owed much, practised astrology in his day, though 


* Kepler, to whose astronomical labours science 


with considerable disgust at the occupation, He 





tied the victim, hands and feet together cross-wise, | ing the processes and denouncing the practice of|confesses that his services in this department 


for the trial by the water into which she was | this dark art. Tertullian protests against it. Basil | were only ‘ worthless conjectures 7 but ex- 
thrown, If she swam, she was unquestionably | disclaims upon it with his usual eloquence. These | claims, io apology fur his occupation, ‘ Ye over- 
guilty ; if she sank,* she was sometimes saved ;| men did not see that the future discoveries of| wise philosophers, ye censure this daughter of 
but if lost, she left to her friends the conviction of | astronomical science would take root in its delu- | astronomy beyond her deserts. Know ye not she 
her innocence. Hopkins was constantly crusad-| $!0NS ; they only saw that it professed an unwar- | must support her mother by her charms? The 
ing about upon this errand, till at length he, who rantable interference with the secrets of the Most | scanty reward of an astronomer would not pro- 
had stimulated the people’s phrenzy, became in| High. Nor were their objections illegitimate. | vide him with bread, if men did not entertain 
turn (as not unfrequently happens) its victim. | Men have been prone in all ages to wrest the| hopes of reading the future in the heavens.’ it 
His own tests were tried upon himself, and he | attributes of God to an evil purpose, and to use|. ** Delusions prompted by morbid acquisiive- 
suffered for the crime of which he had so exten-| them for their own interested and servile ends, | ness. No subject demands, in mercantile times 
sively accused others,” ios By none, in a later period, was the study of | like our own, a more calm and careful considera- 
“In the parish church of Forfar there still is, astrology more assiduously cultivated than by | tion than the morality of wealth, To acquire 
or was until lately, an instrument called the| Alonzo of Castile. He summoned an assembly | riches does not indeed fall within the province of 
witches’ bridle. Chambers thus describes it: ‘A | of the wisest astrologers of his day, who spent|every man; but all men are bound to observe 
small circle of iron, sufficient to enclose the head, | five years in deliberation on the processes and re- | with care the ethical and religious principles which 
is divided into four sections, which are connected | Sults of their science. It was during the sixteenth jare concerned in the possibilities of obtaining it, 
| and seventeenth centuries, however, that the prac-| All rightly acquired riches must be comprehended 
* The doctrice of this practice was, that as the witch tice of astrology in Britain arrived at its greatest}by the following regulations. They must be 
had shaken off the water of baptism, that element re- equitably gained—possessed to no man’s design- 
fused to receive the criminal into its bosom. ed injury—temperately enjoyed—held as a trust 








* Chambers’s “Traditions of Scotland.” 
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for others—increased without exposing the pos-| addition to moral and religious training, the in- 


sessor to large hazards—regarded as uncertain 
possessions—watched against as a means of self- 
elation—and consecrated wholly to God. When 
the apostle said, ‘ Having food and raiment, let 
us be therewith content,’ he enounced the princi- 
ple that man’s real wants go into a very small 
compass, and that therefore correspondingly small 
should be the limits of man’s great desires for the 
life which is. 
table pattern of prayer, confined the supplications 
for temporal blessings to the clause, ‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread,’ he reduced the wishes of 


Christian men to a very moderate standard of | 


computation indecd. In uttering the sentiment, 
* He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be in- 
nocent,’ Solomon enounced a principle of the 
highest value to every community and to every 
Christian in it. The industry and economy ne- 
cessary to secure the daily bread are the blessings 
and safeguards of society ; the perils involved in 
the sudden acquisition of wealth agitate and con- 
vulse it, and are not to be contemplated without 
a shudder. Lord Bacon well describes riches as 
‘the baggage of virtue’*—it had been well had he 
not too fatally exemplified the truth of his own 
axiom—and adds, ‘As the baggage is to the 
army, so are riches to virtue; they are necessary 
but cumbersome, and the care of it oflen loseth 
or disturbeth the victory.’ ” 


* Moral Essays. 


(To be continued.) 
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GLEANINGS FOR ‘ THE FRIEND,” 


Some fourteen years ago Charles Nash had his | 


attention drawn to the state of the criminal popu- 
lation of London; and after much careful investi- 


gation, he concluded that in numberless instances | 


the pressure of outward circumstances, rather 
than absolute depravity, led to a violation of the 
law. His attention was especially directed to 
those whose character and condition had been 
injured by imprisonment. In such cases charac- 
ter being lost, great difficulty is experienced in 
finding honest employment. 

Nash is not one of those theorists who pro- 


pound schemes of benevolence from the desk or | 


study, and leave the performance of them to 
others, His benevolence has more of the practi- 
cal than the ideal. He could not write and 


while their present position was becoming utterly 
wretched, and their future destiny hopeless. But 
he determined upon a plan, and he immediately 
reduced it to practice, by opening a Reformatory 
Institution for Adult Male Criminals, in 1848, the 
first establishment of the kind of which we have 
any notice. The prospect of success at first 
seemed very doubtful. Nash’s means were limit- 
ed, so much so, that he has been obliged to pawn 
his coat, sometimes his only one, to supply the 
objects of his benevolence with daily food. Some 
persons averred that his life was in danger—that 
the lawless inmates of his dwelling would first rob 
and then assassinate him, but he was alike heed- 
less of the suggestions of the fearful and the scep- 
tical. He brought the criminal into contact with 
high moral influences: his little household soon 
gave satisfactory evidence that it was not insen- 
sible to these. His effurts unaided by extraneous 
help, finally attracted the attention of some bene- 
volent individuals possessed of means, who freely 
extended to him their countenance and support. 
He now goes on prosperously. ‘Through his in- 


strumentality nearly five hundred individuals have 
been rescued from crime and degradation. 


In 


And when our Lord, in his inimi- | 


| mates of his institution are taught printing, shoe- 


making, tailoring and carpentering ; so that when 
they learn it they can earn an honest living either 
at home or abroad, Jt is a rule that every appli- 
cation for admission must be voluntary; and as 
a proof of the applicant’s sincerity, he undergoes 


water, ‘This test insures the sincerity of the ap- 
plicant, and affords an effectual check to impos- 
ture. Many of the reformed have emigrated to 
distant countries, Letters are frequently received 
from these, as well as others, who speak grate- 
fully of the Institution and its supporters; many 
address Charles Nash as “dear father,” and 
express their determination, with God’s assist- 
ance, to persevere in the right way, and to practise 
the lessons which they first learned from his lips. 

The annual cost of each inmate is $75, of his 
emigration $50—making a total of $125 per an- 
num, It has been estimated that each criminal, 
on each conviction, costs the public $300. So 
that merely as a matter of economy this institu- 
tion is usetul, 


The memoirs of Jacqueline Pascal, a sister of 
the celebrated Blaise Pascal, have recently been 
put in an English dress for the benefit of English 
readers. ‘They are full of interest. Although 
| much less extensively known, in intellectual and 
| spiritual endowments, she was perhaps as nearly 
allied to her distinguished brother as in blood. 
As with him, her early exhibitions of unusual 
talent attracted the admiration and applause of 
the great, and she entered with animation and 
abundant promise of success, the path which leads 
to fame and worldly glory. Like him too, she 
soon became sensible that the crowns of roses 
which graced her brows, were fading and transi- 


exhaled, while the thorns remained, 
|resolution similar to his own, she determinately 
turned her back on these vain delusions, to seek 
substantial and enduring good. She retired to 
| Port Royal, and there in quiet seclusion occupied 
her time in such humble services as were assign- 
ed to her, without experiencing a single regret 
|for the luxury and splendour which she had left 
behind. Living in a state of society over which 
| Roman Catholic influences prevailed, neither she 
jnor her brother ever rose entirely above them. 


by the decisions of the Pope. Yet the spiritual 
views to which they attained were irreconcileable 
with Popery, and were at Rome perceived to be 
so. This led to measures of repression, Port 
Royal was put down, and the inmates and those 
| who held with them, so far as they could be de- 
|tected, were, under the name of Jansenists, sub- 
|Jected to cruel persecution, 
of Jacqueline before and during this season of ad- 
| versity and suffering, have been published. ‘They 
contain sentiments worthy of preservation and 
dissemination, notwithstanding the phraseology is 
in some instances modified by errors of education 
never eradicated. 

The following, in .her handwriting, signed 
Jointly with Blaise, is to a married sister :-— 

“Our sinful nature keeps us, so to speak, en- 
tangled among the snares of time and sense; and 
this entanglement being at once the cause and 
punishment of our past offences, as well as a 





ought therefore to turn these very accessories of 
our fall into stepping stones for our recovery, and 
to improve the advantages afforded us by a mer- 
ciful God, who in our temporal blessings sets be- 





\a fortnight’s solitary confinement on bread and | 


tory—that the aroma and the incense quickly | 
With a} 


| Like Fenelon and Lady Guyon, they felt bound} 
make speeches while his fellowmen were starving ; | 


Some of the letters 


continual temptation to commit new ones, we| 


| Christ. 





we have lost, and surrounds us, even in the cap. 
tivity to which His justice has reduced us, with 
so many objects calculated to yield a perpetual 
lesson, if we would but learn. 

** We ought to consider ourselves as criminals 
ina prison hung around with pictures of our 
Liberator, and the necessary instructions for ob. 
taining our freedom, Yet it must be owned that 
these holy hieroglyphics cannot be deciphered 
without a supernatural light; for the very things 
which speak of God, and manifest his glory to 
them who know and love him, serve to hide him 
from those who know him not. Persons thus 
blinded by the darkness of this world, grope after 
earthly things, because they love them and look 
upon them as the chief good. But in doing so, 
they are guilty of sacrilege, for God is the sole 
origin of man’s existence, and ought to be its end, 
Analogies may indeed exist between things cre- 
ated and the Creator,—the least and meanest 
objects in nature may by their unity be emblems 
of that perfection of unity which is found in God 
alone,—yet they have no claim on our sovereign 
regard, nor can we bestow it upon them without 
incurring the guilt of idolatry, hateful alike in the 
sight of God and man, Scripture is full of in- 
stances of God’s vengeance upon idolaters, and 
the first commandment of the Decalogue, which 
includes all the rest, particularly forbid the wor- 
ship of images. Now, since God is far more 


|jealous of our affections than of our external 


homage, it is plain that no crime can be s6 wick- 
ed and detestable in his sight, as supreme love to 
any creature, no matier what that creature may 
represent,” 

—_—— 

Great Tunnel in Hungary.—One of the long- 
est, if not éhe longest tunnel in the world, is now 
in a forward state of completion. It is situated 
in Hungary, and leads from the shores of the 
river Gran, not far from Zarnowitz, to the mines 
in the Schemnitzer hills; it is two geographical, 
or about ten English miles, long ; it is intended ta 
answer the double purpose of a channel to drain 
off the water accumulating in the works, and of 


'a railway to transport the ore from the mines to 


the river.— Annual of Sci. Dis. 


concen 
For “The Friend.” 
Incitement to Faithfulness, 

Ye faithful ones, if any such there be, and I 
believe there is one here and another there amongst 
the members of our once highly favoured Society, 
the desire of my heart is, that you may stand 
faithful to your heavenly Father, though He may 
permit you to be tried in various ways, in order 
to prove your allegiance; even though you may 
have to stand in opposition to some whom you 
have looked upon as fathers and mothers in the 
Church ; yea, those who may have once stood for 
your Master’s cause: though these should turn 
aside, follow the: not, but follow the Captain of 
Salvation, Be sure that you have him on your side, 
then fear not the winds and the storms that may 
be permitted to overtake you, but cheerfully walk 
on, holding forth to others the invitation to come 
follow you as you are endeavouring to follow 
And withhold not the word of counsel, 
nor of reproof, if need{ul, especially to the young 
who are desirous of choosing the right way, yet 
for want of nursing fathers and nursing mothers, 
it is to be feared, have turned aside, and by giv- 
ing heed to the enemy of their soul’s peace, have 
become estranged from the Truth. 

There must be an increase of faithfulness 
among the members of our Society, or assuredly 
we shali know a fulfilling of the declaration, 


fore us an ever present type of the celestial riches|‘* My Spirit shall not always strive with man.” 
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Oh! why is it that we do so long, as it were, for| indulgence in the gratification of the carnal mind. 


the flesh-pots of Egypt, seeing that the Lord did 
so marvellously gather and preserve our forefa- 
thers as a people zealous of good works, to glori- 
fy him. He is the same as he was then, and He 
is as able and willing to save his dependent chil- 
dren as ever he was in any age of the world. 
May we then be encouraged to look around and 
see if we are trampling under foot any of the pre- 
cious testimonies, which our worthy predecessors 
suflered so much to support, and many of them 
sealed their testimony to their truth with their 
blood. 

And you in the earlier walks of life who often 
sit in our meetings for discipline, shall I say 
silently mourning to see those more advanced in 
years shifting the burden that ought to rest on 
them, from one shoulder to another, and at times 
sorrowfully letting it fall to the ground, to you I 
would say, look no longer at the failings of others, 
but remember that on your shoulders the burden 
must soon rest. Oh then! remember the same 
all-powerful Arm is round about you, and if you 
are faithful to manifest duty, it will enable you to 
bear the burden steadfastly, and without waver- 
ing. It is unfaithfulness and lukewarmness 
among our members that cause the testimonies 
of Truth to be let.fall to the greund. May we 
then one and all adopt the resolution of Joshua, 
‘Let others do as they may, as for me and my 
house we will serve the Lord.” 

Ohio, Second mo. 1854. 





For “ The Friend.” 
PLATFORMS IN RELIGION. 


The doctrines which George Fox preached to 
the people of his day, were no new doctrines, 
Our Saviour and his apostles had published them 
to the world many ages before. It may indeed 
be safely asserted, that true Quakerism and 
Christianity are but different names for one and 
the same thing. -Hence, it was nothing but the 
primitive gospel of Christ, that our early Friends 
were concerned to revive and spread in the 
earth. The testimonies in support of which they 
so deeply suffered, were all in accordance with| 
this gospel, and were the true fruits of its spirit. | 
Many of these were indeed, peculiar to them, but 
peculiar only because other professors of Christi- | 
anity were unwilling fully to adopt and practise 
its self-denying principles. 

It will be freely admitted, that we live, and 
that our early Friends lived, under the last 
great dispensation of God to man, This, we are 
assured, is to remain the same unchangeable gos- 
pel to the end of time, If then, the principles 
and testimonies which our forefathers were di- 
vinecly commissioned to uphold, were the true 
principles of Christianity in their day, they must 
be so now, and they must continue to be so for- 
ever. It is, however, a sorrowful truth, that there 
are persons who go under the name of Friends, 
who do not appear to believe in the permanency 
of our peculiar testimonies. Some of these open- | 
ly assert, and a much larger number express it| 
in their conduct, that however useful these testi-| 
monies may have once been, they are no longer | 
necessary. It may well be asked, what has oc- 
curred in the world to render these gospel princi- 
ples no longer essential? or when, and in what 
manner, have they lost their excellence ? 

It is, however, no difficult task to discover the} 
ground of objection to them, and the reasoning by | 





which they are set aside. The restraints which the 
pure testimonies of Truthever impose, have become 
irksome to many. These still desire a religious 


reputation; but at the same time, wish for more 


|dead where sculptured marble seems to be con- 


And what mournful desolation has the throwing 
off of these restraints made within our borders! 
Friends who in earlier life appeared to be settled 
in the Truth, have as outward prosperity increas- 
ed, gradually lost the dew of their youth, and be- 
come leavened into the spirit of the world. They 
have thus imbibed a relish for its manners, and 
copy more or less closely its prevailing fashions 
and follies.. In moments of serious reflection, 
such persons cannot fail to perceive the inconsist- 
ency of their lives with the profession they are 
making to the world, Smarting from the pains | 
of a wounded conscience, their next step is to try | 
to deceive themselves, by making things accord 
which are wholly irreconcilable. They argue 
that our principles do not require Friends to be so | 
particular about trifles—that religion is inward, 
and does not consist in any particular dress, or | 
in saying thee and thou, or in abstaining from so- 
cial parties, and other tnmocent gratifications— 
that ministers of other societies may preach the 
gospel even if they are paid for it, and it is but 
right to encourage them in it. In short, that it 
is illiberal and unnecessary to confine themselves 
within such narrow limits, Thus, instead of can- 
didly confessing that they are unwilling to live 
within the limitations of the gospel, or to walk 
consistently with its spirit, they endeavour to con- 
vince themselves that our principles no longer | 
require such self-denying lives as formerly. These 
sel/-deluding reasoners seem to forget that though 
religion is indeed an inward work, yet if the in- 
side is made clean by it, the outside will be clean 
also; and that where there are no signs of it in 
the daily walk of the professed Christian, there 
can be no inward purity. 

In the manner above described, persons who 


Though it is a day of much degeneracy, yet 
we are not a forsaken people. That Power which 
first gathered Friends is still omnipotent. The 
| Lord is yet raising up among us, sons and daugh- 
| ters to speak well of his goodness and mercy, and 
to be preachers of righteousness by their circum- 
spect lives. And to show that He can effect His 
purpose without instrumental means, some of these 
have appeared in places and families, where no 
examples of faithfulness were about them. This 
same Power is now gathering to this people as 
from “the highways and the hedges,” those 
whose eyes have been opened to see the purity of 
its profession, The Lord will have guests at his 
table, and he will have a people to serve him. 

But let all who have by inheritance a name 
among Friends, see that they walk worthy of the. 
vocation wherewith they are called; for if any 
continue to turn a deaf ear to the inspeaking 
voice, which points out the only path of safety, and 
says, ** This is the way walk ye in it,” they will 
have finally to lie down in their shame, their con- 
fusion will cover them. 

ee ee 


Solar Eclipse in 1854.—On Friday, the 26th 
of May next, there will be an eclipse of the sun, 
which will be more or less visible in all parts of 
the United States and Canada, and in a portion 
of both will be annular. Its commencement in 


|the city of Washington will be seen at 4h, 20m, 
|in the afternoon, its greatest obscuration at 5h. 


18m., and its end at 6h. 27m. As the apparent 


| diameter of the moon will be a little less than the 


sun, the eclipse cannot be total anywhere. The 
Christian Almanac says: 

** The ring will be only about one-third of a 
digit wide, and will be visible only in the vicinity 


where the line of central eclipse passes. The 


are unwilling wholly to abandon the Society, are/eclipse is central in longitude 73° 53’ west of 





endeavouring to pull down the high standard of| Greenwich, latitude 44° 14’ north; and in longi- 


Truth to the low platforms which they occupy. | 
The example of such is open to the view of their | 
children, and they and other young persons some- | 
times hear these flimsy attempts to justily it; and | 
what is the consequence? In some places the'| 
younger classes of Society have wholly lost both | 
the appearance and the conduct of Friends. It is 
evident that they reason like their parents, and | 
think that the bounds of our profession may be| 
sull greatly enlarged. ‘hus standing upon a| 
platform that scarcely embraces anything that| 


belongs to our religious profession, they would | 
have the standard of Truth brought low enough | 
for even their lives to be consistent with it. ‘This| 
is no fancy picture. ‘There are on both sides of | 
the Atlantic meetings connected with our Society, | 
that would hardly be recognized as belonging to 
Friends. In them the display of finery indicates 
that the “ outward adorning” is more valued than 
‘* the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” How 
little can be felt in such meetings, of the flowings 
“of that river, the streams whereof make glad the 
city of God,” 

lt is a time when Friends everywhere should 
be aroused to a true sense of their standing. The 
enemy of all good is busy in shaking everything 
that can be shuken, New by-ways are cuntinu-| 
ally opened, into which the feet of the unwatchiul | 
are euticed. ‘These all lead into the broad way, | 
Among other devices, even the last resting-place | 
for the body has been made a snare. Friends} 
are témpted to abandon the places of their fathers’ 
sepulture, where no stone or monument proclaims 
family pride, or mistaken aflection, to bury their 


| 


ithe Lord who loved you first! 


tude 64° 35’ west, latitude 41° 10’ north. By 
finding these positions upon a map, and drawing 
a line from one to the other, the towns and coun. 
tries through which the central cclipse passes will 
be readily discovered. The path of the annular 
eclipse will be about one hundred miles wide, 
and extend about fifty miles each side of the line 
we have described. The annular eclipse will 
move about one hundred miles per minute. 

“ The first time this eclipse ever occurred was 
in 1313, July 2d; since then it has returned thir- 
ty-one times, including its return next year. It 


,occurred in April, 1800, in May, 1813, in May, 


1836. It will return again in June, 1872, Its 
last return will be in the year 2593, August 
W7th. ‘The next solar eclipse that will attract 
much attention in this country, will be in 1858, 
March 15th.” 
—_—- 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JOHN SONGHURST. 
(Continued from page 189.) 

*O let all such among you, Friends, remember 
He is beautiful 
and lovely to behold, better than wine,—sweeter 
than honey and the honeycomb,—more precious 
than gold, yea, refined gold—than all precious 
pearls, and all the glory of this world, Truly 
nothing can be compared unto him. The raging 
world cannot overcome him,—he will forever 
reign in mercy and peace in them that obey him, 





tinually mocking at death. Oh! how mournful 
it is to behold the vanity of the living portrayed 
over the ashes of the dead. 





and as a Judge and Condemner over them that 
rebel against him. O! come taste and see how 
good the Lord is! ‘The reason why some come not 
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to know him as he is, is because they do not live| cross to the will of man, in small things as well 
and walk in the Truth as it is in Jesus. This|as great. They that are not faithful in a little, 
life is out of the reasoning, consulting and subtle|shall never enjoy much, .... This is that which 
wisdom of the flesh, that many are glorying in,|is acceptable to God, to be true and righteous in 
which will be their overthrow if they repent not) all things,—that Christ may present them blame- 
of it. The life which is in Jesus is out of the|less before his Father which is in heaven, that a 
fading glory, and visible perishing things of this|crown of everlasting life may be their portion, 
world, Those who profess the Truth and do not| This is that which the Lord will bring all them 
live the life of it, are a dishonour to it, and a|to, that are faithful to him. 
grief to the Lord and his people. They that} peace, which is as the streams of broad rivers to 
come to live the life of Christ, have their minds| their souls. 
redeemed out of these things. Because of the| the whole city of God.” 
invisible joy which they have sight of, they use| In the year 1682, John Songhurst removed to 
the world as if they used it not, and marry as if| Pennsylvania, and settled in the city of Philadel- 
they married not. So neither husband, wife, nor| phia, Here he was very useful in religious meet- 
children, lands nor living, poverty nor riches, can|ings amongst his Friends, but about 1686, he 
-lift them up nor cast them down, Neither can| removed into New Jersey, where he continued to 
crosses nor afflictions, things that are seen, or| reside until his close, which took place two years 
that are not seen, They that have come to this,|after. His body was brought for interment to 
have made choice of that which shall never be| Philadelphia, and was buried there Eleventh 
taken from them. It will be their joy here, and| month 25th, 1688, 
their crown and happiness in the life to come. a 
The sense of these things being lived in, keepeth WILLIAM PEACHY, 
visible things from rooting in the mind, because} Of this dear Friend, whilst residing in England, 
they have always that which is of more value | we know little, but that for the testimony of a 
than all visible things. This is that which causeth| good conscience he endured considerable persecu- 
many to wait upon the Lord all the days of their|tion unflinchingly. His residence, Whiting says, 
appointed time. was in London, yet he was thrice imprisoned in 
*‘ Friends, consider! Is it so with you! Do) Bristol about 1664, by the mayor of that place, 
you wait upon the Lord with constant diligence ?| who wished to banish Friends under an Act of 
Is your chiefest delight to be with him? Ifso,| Parliament, which was about going into force. 
your joy will be in heavenly places in Christ| Some years previously he had been imprisoned 
Jesus, and your happiness above all this world’s| at ‘Tewkesbury, for being at a meeting, At va- 
happiness. In this you will reign as princes in| rious times in the year 1670, he with many other 
God’s kingdom, and be fixed as stars in the fir-| Friends, suffered much cruelty and abuse from 
mament of his power forever. troopers, because of their faithfulness in attending 
“This have | seen on the one hand excellent|their religious meeting at Horsleydown. They 
above all things in the upright in heart, and on| were haled from the meeting-house into the street, 
the other have I seen very great sorrow altending| where they were beaten with carbines and the 
and coming on them that profess the Truth of our| butt end of muskets,—and the horses of the troop- 
God, and do not come through faith and obedi-|ers were urged to ride over them, The horses 
ence to live and walk in it, but stick by the way,|more humane than their masters, still turned 
and are keeping that alive which God has come|aside, and so this part of the intended cruelty 
to destroy. Wo unto such that keep anything| failed. On one occasion there were more than 
back which God is calling for; that are mindful|twenty of these innocent sufferers wounded and 
of Egypt’s glory again, after they have been called| sorely bruised, on another there were about fifty, 
out of it. ‘his hath been the ruin and overthrow) on the third there were more than twenty. At 
of some that they have not been pressing in their | this last time, it seemed as though they were de- 
minds against that which hath appeared to hinder | termined to kill the unoffending worshippers, and 
the work of God in them. ‘The holy men of God| perhaps some murders would have been commit- 








sail-cloth to meet under; and after they got some 
little houses to dwell in, then they kept their 
meetings in one of them till they could build a 
meeting-house.” ‘Two of this number that thus 
met, Thomas Olive and William Peachy, had 
gifts in the ministry. 


Of William Peachy’s travels in the ministry 


in England and in America, we have no record 
Such come to enjoy |to show. 


He is mentioned among the useful 
members and ministers amongst Friends, and we 


Shiloh’s streams, which make glad | find his name attached to certain documents issued 


by the Monthly Meeting at Burlington, indicating 
that he was in esteem amongst them. Whiting 
in a brief testimony to him says, he was “an 
honest, upright man.” Such an one could scarce. 
ly fail to be useful to his fellow professors, and to 
his neighbours, whilst he lived,—and continuing 
faithful to the end, must inherit through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, eternal life. He was 
buried at Burlington, First month 20th, 1689. 


ee 


Coal Ashes.—For several years after the use 
of hard coal was introduced into this part of the 
country, the ashes were considered of no value, 
This has been found a mistake. 

We long ago used them on the walks of our 
door-yards or other thoroughfares, and found them 
to be very useful, securing a hard path that was 
not easily broken. Sometimes, indeed, it is de- 
sirable to cover them with a thin coat of fine 
gravel, or some other substance equally clean. 

On some soils, which are too loose and too 
* light,” we have no doubt that coal ashes would 
be permanently beneficial. 

Again, on a hard clay soil, we know of nothing 
that is more promising. It contains much silex, 
in which all clay soils are deficient, 

But silex is not the only element which it sup- 
plies. It contains alumine, carbon, and iron, in 
a soluble form, nearly to the amount of twenty 
percent. Hence, it is obvious that it is a valuable 
manure for many varieties of soils—rom the 
Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
Moderation and Uprightness, 


The following account of the devotedness of 
Friends in his day, was written by W. Edmund- 


aps son, and appended to an epistle from Leinster 
pressed forward towards ‘a city whose builder|ted, if it had not been for the personable efforts 


and maker was God.’ They said, ‘ We have no|of a constable to protect them, 
towards a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.’ They were pressing| 
towards it,—which signifieth there were many | ness in London. 
things to press against, and opposition in their 
way to Sion. So there is now. 


setments of the enemy, shall never come to Sion’s| settled near or in Burlington. 
rest, But they that are engaged in their minds 
against whatsoever doth appear inwardly or out- 


so continue to the end of their days, come to ob- 
tain the cross, and lay down their heads in peace. 
So blessed be the name of the Lord! our safety | 
hath been and is, in being united to him, and in 
keeping our minds staid upon him. 





which is a continual feast, 


ward, and at other times looks back ward, is accept- | protectors. 


William Peachy was probably a merchant, as 
They that will| Whiting says he went to the fairs at Bristol. In 
not press against temptation, and against the be-|the year 1677, he removed to West Jersey, and 


Without any carnal weapon we en- 


Province Meeiing. When persecution abated, 


. The peace officer | many were drawn into an inordinate pursuit of 
continuing city here, but we are seeking or going| however was injured in his labour of mercy, 


After this time the persecution, although it did not 
cease, was carried on with somewhat less bitter- 


wealth, and then into an imitation of the grandeur, 
and luxurious mode of living, which the fashionable 
world adopted. Satan has always been onthe watch 
to betray, and to lead back into the broad road, 
persons who had known the work of religion, but 
growing weary, were easily caught in his snares, 
What a flood of extravagance and dissipation is 


r One of the first} passing over our country, and it is to be feared is 
settlers writing of those who came about that time 


to the province, says, “* Notwithstanding the mas- 
wardly to hinder the work of God in them, and |iers of families were men of good estates, yet be- 

fore they could get their land in order, and corn 
and stock about them, they endured great hard- 
ships, and went through many difficulties and 
straits; nevertheless, 1 never perceived any of 
in this our | them to repine, or repent of their coming.” “ A pro- 
peace remains, and this brings content of mind, | vidential hand was very visible and remarkable in 


many instances that might be mentioned ; and the 
“Jt is not he or she that sometimes looks for-| Indians were even rendered our benefactors and 


engulphing thousands in ruin, as regards the sub- 
ject of religion, and the salvation of the immortal 
soul. The love of money, even for the purpose 
of procuring those things which gratify the lusts 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life, leads many persons to cheat, rob, commit 
forgeries in different ways, and to embezzle the 
property of others. The more general this be- 
comes, and the more familiar people are with 
frauds, though committed by others, the greater 
their liability to regard them as common occur- 


rences, and thereby the nice sense of justice and 
ed of God, but those that always look forward to|tered the land and inhabited therein, as safe as if| strict integrity is in danger of being blunted. If 
see what will make most for the honour of God’s| there had been thousands of garrisons; for the 


Truth and the prosperity of it,—if it be never so| Most High preserved us from harm, both of man 


men once give way to the slightest departure {rom 





doing justly, conscience is dimmed, and the way 
rouch the denial of sell, and the crossing of thejand beast.” ‘The account goes on to say, that|is open for further violations of the Royal law 
written in the heart, until the distinctions between 
\right and wrong may not be easily perceived ; and 


creature’s will. Upon no other terms is salvation | Friends “ having at first no meeting-house to keep 
promised, but self-denia) and a taking up the| public meetings in, they made a tent or covert oi 
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3 finally the conscience may become seared, as|is stronger than men.” ‘To the faithful believer) far wide from the footsteps of the ministers and 

r with a hot iron, This is a subject which should|in Christ, the means which our heavenly Father|elders whom the Lord raised up, and sent forth 

1 be seriously looked at. To preserve a sound| provides for his sanctification, however foolish| into his work and service at the beginning: and 

8 standard of justice and morality is highly import-|and weak his requisitions may seem to the natu-| far short of the example that our Lord and Mas- 

d ant to the reputation of the community, even as| ral man, appear wonderfully adapted to his con-| ter Christ Jesus left us, when he was tempted in 
regards their commerce with others, and among] dition, to humble his pride and self-confidence, to| the wilderness with the kingdoms of the world, 


y themselves, but inconceivably more so, in refer-| teach him his own weakness, and the wisdom and| and the glory of them, which he despised, 
d ence to the awful retribution at the bar of Divine| goodness of God, in letting him see his true state, 





** And Moses, who refused the crown of Egypt, 
il justice and mercy. If the temptation to get mo-| and giving him strength, as he yields to his bless-| and to be called the son of Pharoah’s daughter, 
e ney is so strong, that thousands set their ingenuity |ed Saviour in taking up the cross, io deny him-| rather choosing affliction with the Lord’s people, 
d at work, to obtain it in an unlawful, and of course| self of those things which he requires him to re-| having regard to the recompense of reward, And 
Z an unchristian manner; how ought the professor|nounce. It becomes the subject of admiration|the holy apostle writes to the church of Christ, 
ig of the holy religion of Him, who had not whereon| and praise, in the regenerate soul, after all has|both fathers, young men and children, advising 
in to lay his head, to take up his cross to this fond-| been surrendered, and the new heavens and the| against the love of the world, and the fashions 
e- ness of wealth, restrain and regulate his efforts to| new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, are| thereof, which are working as the old leaven at 
to procure a suitable livelihood, and show an ex-| introduced in his heart. The love of God reigns) this very time, to corrupt the heritage of God, 
ig ample of self-denial, consistent with the character| supreme, and the world is put under the feet of| and to fill it with briars, thorns, thistles, tares 
y and destiny of an immortal soul, created to glori-|these redeemed ones, and their lives redound to| and the grapes of the earth, to make the Lord 
as fy God on earth, and to praise him in the man-|the glory of their Creator. reject it, and lay it waste. But the Lord of all 
sions of bliss, world without end. William Edmundson says: “ At the first when| our mercies, whose eye hath been over us for 
Friends make strong professions of the duty of|the Lord called and gathered us to be a people,| good, since he gathered us to be a people, and 
“se self-denial, and of renouncing the world, in order} and opened the eyes of our understandings, then entered into covenant with us, according to his 
ns to devote themselves to Christ, and to the work we saw the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and the| ancient promise, is lifting up his Spirit, as a stand- 
a: which he assigns to each member of the church ;| wickedness that was in the world; and a perfect | ard against the invasion of this enemy, and fais- 
but how many of us are captivated with what our| abhorrence was fixed in our hearts against all the|ing up his living Word and testimony in the 
a religious profession declares we should reject. If| wicked, unjust, vain, ungodly, unlawful part of| hearts of many, to stand in and fence up the gap, 
om our frugal and economical habits are not watch-| the world in all respects. And we saw the good-| which this floating, high, worldly, libertine spirit 
ves ed, they may induce a penurious disposition,||ly and most glorious lawful things of the world,| hath made—that leads from the footsteps of those 
de. which genders the love of the money we save, and| were abused and misused—and that many snares| that follow Christ, as at first. These know him 
lee the disposition to improperly hoard it up, and|and temptations lay in them, with troubles and|to bound them with his bounds, and not in their 
. make an idol of it. And this gold and silver thus| dangers of divers kinds, which we felt the load of,| own will and time, lay hold on presentations and 
so corrupted, will eat out as a canker, the little life| and that we could not carry them, and run the| opportunities to get riches, which many have had, 
uld of religion that may through mercy at times stir| race the Lord had set before us, so cheerfully as|and refused for ‘Truth’s sake; and the Lord hath 
in the heart of the unwary servant, to awaken | to win the prize of our salvation. Wherefore our|accepted thereof as an offering, and rewarded 
ing him to the fearful consequences of idolatry, until| care was to cast off this great load and burthen;|them with great comfort, to the praise of his 
lex, at last, if he persists in disregarding the Divine} viz., great and gainful ways of getting riches,| great name. 
intimations, he becomes a dry, dead branch,|and to lessen our concerns therein ; that we might W. Epmunpson.” 
sup. which worldly men gather and burn, They be-| be ready to answer Christ Jesus our Captain, who —— 
1, in come so incorporated in spirit, with the grovelling| had called us to follow Him in a spiritual warfare bs Selected, 
snty worshippers of mammon, that they are in danger | under the discipline of his daily cross and self- LIGHT ARISING OUT OF DARKNESS. 
able of being lost as to any real usefulness to the|denial. Then the things of this world were of Children of God, who pacing slow, 
the cause of Truth, and to the necessity of knowing} small value with us, so that we might win Christ ; Your pilgrim path pursue, 
the life and power of godliness to rule in them-|and the goodliest things thereof were not near us, oo _ ype mae and woe, 
selves, so that we might be near the Lord ; for the Lord’s a a ee 
1d” Another class do not appear to give way, in| Truth out-balanced all the world, even the most Why move ye thus, with lingering tread 
the same degree, to a narrow, pinching disposi-| glorious part of it. _A doubtful, mournful band? cnt? 
tion, but they contribute to charitable and benevo-| «Then great trading was a burden, and great Why faintly hangs the drooping head? 
s of 


lent purposes, and on some occasions they give 


: Why fails the feeble hand? 
concerns a great trouble. All needless things, = eelnnien 
und- liberally, which as it proceeds from a desire to do 


fine houses, rich furniture, and gaudy apparel, Oh! weak to know a Saviour’s power, 
aster good with their means, is commendable, andj were an eye-sore. Our eye being single to the To feel a Father's care; b 
ated, Should be encouraged. But some of them make| Lord, and the inshining of his light in our hearts, * ee See wth 
it of a display of their wealth in the magnificence of| that gave us the sight of the knowledge of the _—s ; : 
deur, their dwellings, furniture, and equipage, providing | glory of God, which so affected our minds, that The Lord of light, though veiled awhile, 
able their children with rich dresses, and with money | it stained the glory of all earthly things, and they om hides a —t _ 
vatch to lavish on themselves and their heart’s desires.| bore no mastery with us, either in dwelling, eat- | ; To oild the cae pg _— 
road, The name of being rich inflates the pride of the| ing, drinking, buying, selling, marrying or giving 7 - 
1, but children; and being without experience of the|in marriage. ‘The Lord was the object of our And, eg son ete the dusky shroud, 
ares, dangers abounding in a corrupt world, they want|eye, and we all humble and low before him, and ite aaeeee eee pete ine, —— 
on is to see and participate in everything that the gay|self of small repute; ministers and elders in all | t ’ . 
red is 


and the rich enjoy; and being indiscreetly sup- 


And guide you to his rest. 
> sub- plied with means, the children launch forth into 


such cases walking as good examples, that the BowD.er. 


flock might follow their footsteps, as they follow- — 

1ortal indulgences that other rich children partake of;|ed Christ in the daily cross and self-denial, in| “ By love directed and in mercy meant, 

rpose and it may often be in gross improprieties at| their dwellings, callings, eating, drinking, buying, ne mee ond alletons ~" ; 
lusts which their fond parents would shudder, did they | selling, marrying and giving in marriage. And| yo ou Gus fnabuaed af pieepcen inate 
ide of Suppose their sons were indulging in. In this} this answered the Lord and his witness in all con- To wean from earth, and bid our wishes soar 
ym mit way many parents and children have laid the| sciences, and gave us great credit among men, To that blest clime, where pain shall be no more, 
e the foundation for bringing their gray hairs down to| ‘ But as our numbers increased, it happened | Where wearied virtue shall for refuge fly 
is a the grave with sorrow and deep remorse, both at| that such a spirit came in among us, as was among And every tear be wiped from every eye.” 

wit 


the retrospect of their past lives, and in looking 


the Jews when they came up out of Egypt. This riers 8% 
reater towards an awful eternity. 


daiieiiiectitee ' 
began to look back into the world, and traded “Religion’s sacred lamp alone 





yecur- Nothing can save from “the decejtfulness of| with the credit which was not of its own purchas- Wane bdieleustenee diaia 

e and riches, the pride of life, or the lust of other things,” | ing, striving to be great in the riches and posses- With unpolluted ray.” 

d. If but that which the apostles preached, “to the|sions of this world. Then great fair buildings in —— 

: from Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks fool-| city and country, fine and fashionable furniture,| A stop-watch observer of nature, in Birkdale 
> way ishness, but unto them which are called both| and apparel suitable, dainty and voluptuous pro-| park, has ascertained that the cuckoo utters its 
| law Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and| vision, rich matches in marriage; and excessive,|cry 850 times an hour; the sparrow produces 
ee the wisdom of God; because the foolishness of| customary, uncomely smoking of tobacco came into 

}; an 





700 chirps in the same period ; and the lark pipes 
God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God| practice, under colour of lawful and serviceable,|7000 notes, or 1164 per minute, 
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Selected for ‘*The Friend.” | cast him down, and greatly discourage him with 
“We see but in part.” | gloomy thoughts, “ Get thee behind me !” 

“ How kind it is with respect to our real and best| To those who are suffering under the pressure, 
interests, that the Lord gives us according to His|of temporal troubles, sorrow, need, sickness, or| 
will, and not according to our own; and that he|any other adversity, and who feel “ tossed as| 
condescends so graciously to guard us against the | with a tempest, and not comforted,” we would say, 
attainment of our poor and often foolish wishes !| look not so much at the storm, as to Him who can 
We may rest assured that whenever we pony | tobube it. Look not with Martha to the pit of| 
without success, that which we desire is not only | covengtien, but to Him who is the resurrection | 
not best for us, but is either injurious, or at Jeast/and the life. Stretch forth a hand of faith towards 
inferior to what he really intends for us, How | the mighty and outstretched Arm of Divine Love, 
many a minister would never have experienced|and your hope will be strengthened, and you will) 
the Lord’s faithfulness crowning the labours of his | be favoured with a prospect of that better country, 
servants, had he been called away from this life| where ‘* they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
at the time when, in gloomy despondency, he| any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor) 
desired it! How many a Christian pilgrim would | any heat, for tte Lamb that is in ‘the midst of the| 
never have seen anything of the spiritual manna, | throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
and of the spiritual streams from the rocks, had| living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe 
God listened to him when, with fear and trembling | away all tears from their eyes.” 
he besought him not to lead him into a desert | Whatever our circumstances or trials may be, 
How many a brother would this day be unable to| let us place ourselves before the Lord, with an 
rejoice that the power of Christ had so rested upon|open candid heart, without reserve or guile, 
him, if the “ thorn in the flesh, the messenger of| (which is the great secret of happiness or peace in 
Satan,” had been removed at the time he entreated | this world,) that so His will may be done in us, | 





such relief with many cries and tears! Take|and by us; for He doeth all things well, whether | 
courage, therefore, my brethren! Believe that) our finite vision can see it so or not. What a| 
the denial which the Lord occasionally puts upon | blessed gift is faith to the children of God! ‘That | 
our requests, will eventually yield us as abundant| which is distant it brings near; it merges the | 
cause for praise, as the assent with which he at | gloom of the present into the bliss of the| 
other times crowns them. Do not think the time) future; and in the midst of sublunary changes, it | 
too long which you have to wait. You may be} | anticipates a peaceful paradise.” 

ready to exclaim, “*O Lord make an end; it is| 
enough!” But no, beloved brethren! we must| 
first travel, like the prophet, through a desert 
unto Horeb, that we may hear the “still small | 
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From the Leisure Hour. 


A DAY AT A COTTON MILL, 


voice of peace.” | About five miles from Huddersfield, in a valley | 


ed to, which lie on the plateaux of the adjacent 
hills, There is nothing flimsy and weak about 
‘them; all is solid and massy, as if they were 
‘erected, like the old Saxon castles, to endure for 
ages. One magnificent chimney shoots up in the 
foreground, high above them, the top of which is 
visible at a great distance. A beautiful church, 

founded and endowed by Joseph Brook, Esq., de- 
ceased, who was one of the most gentle and be- 
neficent of men, stands on the slope of a hill, as 
you enter the village, not far from the noble hall, 

and almost within the precincts of the park, 

where one of the proprietors of the mills resides, 

‘The parsonage-house, surrounded by trees, and 
| overlooking the valley, is situated within a short 
distance of the church, and a handsome school- 
house not far off —where the children belonging 
to the mills are educated—complete the external 
features of Meltham Mills and the neighbour. 
hood. 

We will now conduct the reader through the 
mills themselves; and that he may have as clear 
an idea as we can convey of the process which the 
raw cotton undergoes before it is finished on the 
|spools, we will commence at the Corron Srore, 
\that is, the room where the cotton is stowed in 
bales as it comes from the plantations. We will 
then follow it through all the stages of manufac- 
|ture, until the process is completed. 

Imagine, then, a large room, in the lower part 
of the mill, filled with these long and tightly. 
| packed bales, the growths of the Southern States 
\of America, of the West Indies, and of romantic 
Egypt. In those remote regions, sundered by 
prodigious distances, hundreds of slaves have 
toiled under burning suns to produce this cotton, 


When troubles come upon us, and we are dis- | 
posed to lament over disappointed hopes and un- 
dertakings, God is gracious in making known to 


us our infirmities and sins, which are in one way 
or another the occasion of every disquietude. | 
Unless this is done, we are in danger of misun- 
derstanding his dealings with us, and of distrust. | 
ing his love and faithfulness. A sense of our own| 
guilt and unworthiness is the best preservative | 
against those pangs of the heart which the psalm- | 
ist speaks of, ch, 73, ver. 21. As it serves to| 
explain many apparently hard passages of the| 
Divine conduct towards us, so it prevents the | 
peevish and complaining thoughts which often 
arise within us respecting the hardships of our 


condition. How satisfied do we become! nay, | 


how heartily glad and thankful when only a 
glimpse of forgiveness, a single ray of undeserved 


favour, shines once more into our hearts! We then | 
seem as if we needed nothing more to make us| 


happy ; we submit humbly and serenely under 


the Divine will, and all murmurings are ex-| 


changed for contrite and thankful acknowledg- 
ments of His goodness, and of our unworthi- 
ness and short comings. Let us more and more 


strive to “be of good cheer,” trusting in the} 


Lord. ‘Trust in the Lord and do good,” is a 
comunand we should earnestly endeavour to 


obey. 


Many have imprisoned themselves in the mere | 


thoughts of their own hearts ; and we hear scarcely 
anything from them but complainings of the 
deadness, poverty, and helplessness of their souls ; 
truths, all good and salutary in themselves, but 
should not be allowed to paralyze every spiritual 
and benevolent exertion. Most true it is, that 


without Christ’s aid we can do nothing! Let us| 


then look up to Him; contemplate his spirit, his 
love, his merits! It is this which makes the hum- 
ble believer courageous, joyful, and strong; and 
imparts new life to his spirit. It is this which 
enables him to say to Satan when he would fain 


at the foot of the backbone mountains of England, | |that hundreds of freeborn men might convert it 
'stand the Meltham Cotton Mills, the village o{|into threads at Meltham Mills! And here it is at 
|Meltham being half a mile higher up, upon the | last, stowed carefully away for this purpose, after 
ivery edge of the wild moorlands which stretch, |witnessiug many painful scenes where it was 
with little interruption, from thence into North| grown, and enduring many stormy tossings dur- 
|Britain, The scenery in the immediate neigh- |ing i's voyage, which, if all could be written in 
bourhood of the mills is very varied, and presents ‘detail, would make the cotton manufacture the 
many features of woodland beauty, which are) ‘saddest of histories. Let us examine, however, 
heightened by the contrast of the black and savage | |some of the bales, and think as little as possible 
moors, which come sweeping down to them from |of their antecedents, See, here is a specimen of 
‘the neighbouring hills. The valley is well culti-| Egyptian produce, and a very poor material it is. 
vated, blooming “with corn-fields and rich mataanes| Take hold of it, and pull it to pieces. Do you 
and merry with babbling brooks and the song of ‘not see how short the fibre is, and how full of 
‘birds. All the region round about the mills, and, idirt, chips, and gins, is the whole batch! It 
indeed, for many ‘miles round Huddersfield, has | seems impossible ever to convert it into twist fit 
been reclaimed within the last sixty years, Ma. | for the delicate fingers of a fair lady to handle; 
nufacturing enterprise has changed the entire|and yet I have no “doubt it can and will be done. 
face of the country, and seated its large human| We shall see by what process hereafter. In the 
population upon lands formerly covered with bog|meanwhile let us try another bale. Here is a 
and heather, and inhabited only by grouse, and| handful of what is called “Sea Island Cotton,” 
\the weird fires over which Will-o’-the-wisp pre-|and what a contrast it presents to the other! 
sided as king. Factories have sprung up, outri-| Mark how beautifully white it is, and how fine, 
valling the stories of eastern palaces and oriental | long, and silky is the fibre. This is the prince of 
|splendours which many of us loved to read in our all cottons, and the material which is chiefly used 
| youthful days ;—factories, shooting up ‘skyward. |in the mills. You see, however, that it is not free 
lighted by innumerable windows, range above|from many admixtures of dirt and chips; and 
| range, and containing within them wonders such | now we will witness, in another room, the process 
as the eastern world never dreamed of in its wild-| by which it is cleaned. 
lest flights of fancy; machinery, doing the work| Observe that curious machine, which those 
of men, without hands or feet ; making broadcloths| men and boys are feeding with the dirty cotton ; 
|and cotton fabrics, silk and fancy goods, to clothe | samples of which we have just seen. It contains 
naked backs in all quarters of the globe ; whilst | two eight cuichers, or blades, which revolve 1600 
thousands of men, women and children, have| times per minute, and the cotton is fed into these, 
little else to do but superintend its operations. and held fast by two pairs of rollers, the blades 
Nearly the whole of the population of the vil-/striking against it at such a distance as enables 
jlage of ‘Meltham, and its environs for several|them to open up the cotton, and separate the 
miles, is employed in the Meltham Mills. -These|larger chips and foreign substances which are 
mills consist of an enormous pile of buildings, | mixed with its fibres, and these fall to the bottom 
which stretch their huge length along the valley,|of the machine; the cotton, thus partially freed 
and have a very imposing appearance as you | from its incumbrances, is now carried forward to 
come suddenly down upon them from the “ Isle| another roller, and undergoes a further cleansing, 
of Syke,” and those vast moorlands, before allud- | until it is finally driven down into a great basket 
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at the end of the machine, and carried aff to re- 
ceive a more complete and satisfactory dressing. 
This is the first process in the manufacture. And 
now mark that, although vast quantities of this 
dirty, dusty cotton are constantly subject to this 
operation of cleaning, there is neither dust nor 
dirt in the room. The air is quite clear and 
healthy. Where, then, does the refuse go? By 
a very simple and beautiful contrivance, it is all 
driven up a pair of tunnels, running from the 
machine into a cylinder placed in the roof, and is 
carried thence into a chimney outside the build- 
ing. This is effected by means of a very inge 
nious contrivance of fans, which has saved many 
thousands from premature graves ; the process of 
cotton dressing being formerly as ipimical to 
human life as the trade of the Sheffield grinders. 

Let us now goto another machine, and wit- 
ness the second process of cleaning, which con- 
sists in taking out all the small nips and shorts 
from the long cotton. ‘This operation is perform- 
ed pretty much in the same manner as the for- 
mer, the cotton being fed in by rollers, and placed 
upon huge cylinders or combs, by a series of 
cylindrical brushes ; the combs are then carried 
round one by one, and brought under the action 
of a deater, holding fast ali the long fibres, whilst 
the beater frees them from the shorts, when they 
are stripped off on the other side, to be ready for 
further use. This machine answers the same 
purpose as the combing machine used for wool. 

We now come to the Liowing machine, where 
we see numbers of men engaged in subjecting the 
cotton to a third process, similar to that which it 
underwent in the first machine, only this blowing 
Boreas being much larger and finer set, the open- 
ing is more minutely done. The cotton is now 
delivered, you will observe, in the form of a web, 
and wrapped round a roller, freed from most of 
the dross that was originally mixed with it. The 
rollers are then carried to another machine, where 
they are doubled three together, and passing 
through another eight cuécher, are again formed 
into a web, and wrapped round a roller, being 
made by this process as even in every square 
inch as possible, so that they will fill the card 
equally without choking it. See what piles of 
these rollers stand there, in their white jackets, 
ready to be carried to the card room; and from 
thence to be doubled upwards of thirty-five mil- 
lions of times, and twisted and twirled by remorse- 
less spindles, before they have been tortured into 
twist, and made ready for the market. Let us 
follow them. 

Open that door in the side wall; but be care- 
ful, or you will tumble down—down thirty feet 
below. What see you there? <A square tube, 
running from top to bottom of the mills, with a 
movable floor exactly fitting it, which rises or fails 
as required by means of ropes and pulleys, See, 
the floor is now far down below where we are 
standing. Give the signal. Lo! up it rises, with 
aman to direct its movements. Now it is on a 
level with us. We step upon it, and in a few 
seconds are carried to the card room. 

What a strange and wonderful sight -bursts 
upon us! The room runs the whole length of the 
building, and is full of machinery, which really 
looks alive, and seems as if it could talk, What 
a roar of wheels and humming of spindles salute 
the ear! and how complicated is the work going 
on here! Yet all is accurately and beautifully 
done, without confusion, without rest or haste. 
Hundreds of hands, most of them girls from four- 
teen to twenty, are busily engaged in their seve- 
ral departments, watching the machinery, leeding 
it, and instantly joining the broken ends of cotton. 
Not a moment is lost; every eye is vigilant, 
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every hand active. Let us see now what they 
are doing with the cotton rollers, specimens of 
which we saw below, 

The machine to which they are now put is 
called a breaker ; it consists of rapid rollers, and 
a large cylinder covered with card sheets, with 
movable tops. These sheets contain thousands 
of sharp iron teeth, so nicely and accurately set 
that they catch every fibre of cotton, and separate 
them film from film, laying them longitudinally 
|to each other. A smaller cylinder of the same 
description is placed in front of the large one, and 
set so close to it that it draws away the cotton in 
regular proportions as fast as it is fed into the 
machine, It is finally drawn away from this 
cylinder by means of a comb, and delivered in a 
long tin case, in beautifully white streams about 
two inches wide, It is then carried to the dap 
machine. From twelve to twenty-four cans are 
placed behind a pair of rollers kept down by levers 
and weights ; and the cotton is spread out like the 
warp of a web, and rolled firmly upon another 
roller, in order to go through another process of 
carding, called fineshing. ‘The finishing cards 
contain about 70U teeth, or points, to every square 
inch, and the fibres are here thoroughly and final- 
ly separated, ‘They are then carried off in a long 
thin web through the delivering roller into an- 
other pair of rollers, when each inch of cotton is 
drawn into lengths of two inches, uniformly from 
lend toend. The cans are all filled with these 
long streams, which have been delivered into 
them by the finisher ; and here, close at hand, is 
another machine ready to receive them. This is 
called the drawing frame, and you will observe 
that it contains four separate divisions, each alike. 
Six of the cans are placed against the frame, and 
six ends, one for each can, are put into the back- 
most roller in the first division, You will notice 
that there are four rollers in all, at small distances 
from one another, each of them, from the back to 
the front, going round a little quicker than its 
neighbour; so that the front roller will revolve 
six times for one revolution of the back roller. 
The consequence is, that every inch of cotton 
taken in by the back roller is drawn into six 
inches by the front roller; so that the siz ends 
put in behind come out in the form of oxe end in 
front, of the same thickness and weight as each 
of the six ends; or, in other words, as one single 
end, as it came from the cards. ‘This process is 
carried on throughall the four divisions ; and alter 
passing through them all, and being doubled 
186,624 times, the cotton is still of the same 
thickness and weight as it was at the beginning 
of the doubling and drawing operation. 


(Conclusion next week.) 





—<>— 


Lumbering in Minnesota. 


It is well known that the extensive pineries | 


along the Wisconsin, Chippewa, and St. Croix 


troops of stout lumbermen, who spend the winter 
in chopping and hauling logs, which, in the spring, 
when the ice breaks up, are launched upon the 
turbulent waters, and floated down to market. 
They ascend the river in batteaux, taking with 
them all their supplies forthe winter. By dint of 
poling and pushing, they arrive at their destina- 
tion about the Ist of November, ‘Their first busi- 
ness is to build a cabin, say twenty by forty feet 
in size. ‘The cabin is constructed of logs, daubed 
with mud inside and out, and covered with slabs 
of pine. A chimney is built in the middle of the 
room, a long table at one end, and bunks for the 
men are arranged on either side. We gather the 
following description of the wild and exciting, 





rivers, in Minnesota, are annually visited by | 






although laborious life of the lumberman, from an 
interesting article furnished by the correspondent 
of the New York Tribune : 

“Each man has his blankets and straw, if he 
can get it, and makes up his own bed, if it is made 
at all. A cook, usually a man, is employed. The 
oxen and teamsters arrive, hay is hauled in from 
the ‘ bottoms,’ where it was cut the summer be- 
fore, and our men are ready to commence the 
work in earnest. ‘Two or three hands are set to 
chopping. The trees are cut down, cut off at the 
| top and root, and thus hauled along ; three or four 
| hands go to ‘ swamping,’ or clearing roads for the 
teams; one or two persons peel the bark from the 
trees, which enables us to pull it more easily ; 
ithree or four act regularly as teamsters; a few 
extra hands to assist them whenever they are 
needed. Breakfast is prepared at an early hour. 
As soon as it is light in the morning, the hands 
are started off for work. The time to quit at 
night in the winter is at dark, but as the days 
lengthen in the spring, the men are allowed to 
leave off at sundown! Every man knows his 
place and business, and expects to keep ‘ up his 
end.’ A good crew of men will put into the river 
from 5,000 to 8,000 logs in a winter. Nowhere 
can a jollier set of men be found than these same 
woodsmen. During the long winter evenings, 
tales and songs, and jests and laughter, are heard 
in the rude cabin; and every man is expected to 
furnish his mite to make up the social repast. .. . 
Whatever books are owned by individuals become 
|common property, and are looked upon as a kind 
of free circulating library. [t is not uncommon 
to have debates. At almost any hour of an even- 
ing, you will find the men, some standing, some 
| sitting, some reclining, and all talking, laughing, 
reading, or singing, as though work and hardship 
were gone to return no more. Socially, there is 
no happier circle to be found than that which is 
formed about the chimney-fire in the rude log- 
cabin in the woods, The hours of Sunday are 
killed in many different ways. Those who are 
religiously inclined employ themselves in reading, 
writing, &c. ; some are to be seen washing their 
clothes ; a few are asleep, and others are off hunt- 
ing. In the evening they retire at an early hour, 
and are up bright and early on Monday morning 
to begin their week’s labour. 

Thus passes the time till winter and snow are 
gone; then the work of the logs begins. The 
'men keep the logs in the stream by poles, and 
often ride them in the stream for considerable dis- 
|tances, It is amusing to see * green hands’ attempt 
to ride logs ; for they often tumble ‘ neck and ears’ 
|into the river, and swim, panting and frightened, 
to the shore. When the streams are shallow, 
\large booms are built into them to draw up the 
water, so that the logs can be got to the mills, 
| About the end of June, the logs arrive at the mills, 
when they are rapidly sawed, and rafted down to 
| the river. 





| Common hands in woods at present receive 
| from $25 to $30 per month; teamsters, $50 to 
'$60. Men on the ‘drive,’ as it is called, get $2 
and $2.50 per day, Sundays included."—From 
the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil. 
a 

Voyage round the World without Seeing Land. 
—We published an account, obtained from a 
source Which we deemed authentic, and which 
proves to have been substantially correct, of a 
voyage round the world, made since the month of 
October last, in the space of less than five months, 
in which not one of the ship’s company either 
landed, or even saw land. This ship was the 
Benjamin Rush of Warren, Rhode Island, which 
[sailed from that port on the 13th of October last, 





| 
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on a whaling voyage to the Pacific Ocean, and 
proceeding round Cape Horn to the whaling 
ground, after having taken two whales, the cap- 
tain and three of the men, while in the act of 
taking a third, were killed. The efficiency of the 
crew was so much enfeebled by his melancholy 
loss, that the mate, on whom the command de- 
volved, deemed it expedient to come home, To 
accomplish this object, he continued westwardly 
on his voyage, and in 148 days of his own reckon- 
ing, or 147 of real time, he crossed his outward 
track, and arrived at Warren, her port of depar- 
ture, on the 16th of June last, no one of the crew 
having in the meantime landed from the ship.— 
Boston Adv. 





Wolves.—The wolves of Maine seem to be nu- 
merous and remarkably fierce the present season. 
A correspondent of the Machias Union, says that 
the accommodation stages and passengers from 
Rockland, were a few days since driven back 
from the woods near Indian river, and detained | 
over night by a large detachment of wolves. | 
The Brunswick Telegraph relates, that recently 
Col. Campbell, of that town, was chased by a 
pack of wolves while in the woods, not half a 
mile from his house. Four of them came within 
twenty feet of him, whereupon he turned at bay 
armed with an axe; and his adversaries, after 
some reconnoitering and a few low growls of dis- 
approbatio:,, concluded to forego their anticipated | 
breakfast, and beat a reluctant retreat. 


——<_—- 


The Sexual Character of the Strawberry is the 
subject of a very interesting report just made to 
the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, by a com- 
mittee, who have come to the following conclu- 
sions :— 

Ist. That all strawberries in their natural state, 
have some blossoms, perfect in what are termed 
male and female organs, while some are decided- 





ly pistillate, and others staminates, 

2nd. That when they are in some degree per- 
fect in both organs, the fruit will be small and 
indifferent, except, perhaps, in the case of “ Long- 
worth’s Prolific.” 

3rd. That if the staminate plants prevail there 
will be but little fruit realized. 

4th. That if they be all pistillate there will 
be a like result, and that of an inferior quality. 

5th. That to insure a full crop, whatever be 
the theory, it is absolutely necessary that the pis- 
tillate plants predominate ; indeed, that the stami- 
nate plants be very sparsely distributed, 


—<_— 


Crime in Massachusetts.—The abstract of the 
Secretary of State, of the returns of the keepers 
of jails and overseers of houses of correction, for 
the year ending Nov. 30, 1853, has made its ap- 
pearance. In the various houses of correction, 
during the year, 3584 persons have been com- 
mitted, of whom 2786 were males, and 798 fe. 
males; 3047 adults, and 523 minors. 


chusetts, and 2277 were foreigners; 1826 could 
not read or write ; 2840 were of intemperate ha- 
bits ; the total number committed for drunkenness 
was 1945. 

In the various jails there have been, during the 
year, 10,343 prisoners, of whom 8839 were 
males, and 1487 females—1126 of this number 
were debtors, and 262 witnesses, 

The aggregate of prisoners in both institutions, 
therefore, is 13,927, of whom 5352 were charged 
with intemperance, 1659 larceny, 1290 assault, 
85 burglary, 22 forgery, 23 highway robbery, 
69 counterfeit money, 29 murder, 10 perjury, 27 


Of the} 
whole number, only 711 were natives of Massa- | 


arson, &c. The total expense of supporting these 
institutions was $89,262.31, and the value of the 
labour of the prisoners was $34,134.77.— Boston 
Traveller, 





The London Christian Times has a letter dated 
Constantinople, November, 1853 :— 

A.Mussulman has just been beheaded at Adri- 
anople, for professing the Christian religion. Hap- 
pening at this precise moment of time, when the 
fleets of England and France are lying in the 
Bosphorus, having come to preserve the Turkish 
government from annihilation, it must be regarded 
as critical, A providence is in it, and depend 
upon it, great results will follow. The circum- 
stances are briefly these: 

A Mussulman young man, of the village of 
Eski-Zaghara, near Adrianople, belonging to a 
sect of Turks called Tuffanz, declared publicly 
that Mohammed was a false prophet, and that the 
true prophet was Christ, and that after him there 
was no prophet. The Turks warned him to be- 
ware, but he persevered in his profession of Ghris- 
tianity, and was at last seized and thrown into 
prison, Subsequently, he was removed to Adri- 
anople, where he was tried before the highest 
court of the Pasha. He steadily persisted in his 
previous declaration, adding that, “so long as 
we have Christ, we have no need of Mohammed.” 
He also said Mohammed was a false man, and 
he exposed the corruption of the Mohammedan 
system. He was remanded to prison and cruelly 
tortured, to induce him to recant, but in vain. He 
was afterwards brought out and beheaded, and 
with his last breath he protested against Moham- 
med, and said, “‘] profess Jesus Christ, and for 
him I die.” 





Steamships in Great Britain—At a meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Mr. Fairbairn, Engineer, alluded to 
the construction of an immense steam vessel, 
which had been undertaken by Mr. Brunel and 
Mr, Scott Russell, of such vast dimensions, that 
it would stretch over two of the largest waves of 
the Atlantic, and would thus obtain a steadiness 
of motion, which would be a preventive against 
sea-sickness, This mammoth steamer is to be 
680 feet long, with a breadth of beam of 83 feet, 
and a depth of 58 feet. ‘The combined power of 
the engines would be that of 2600 horses. The 
ship is to be built of iron, with a double bottom of 
cellular construction, reaching six feet of the wa- 
ter-line, and with a double deck, the upper and 
the lower part being connected together on the 
principle of the Britannia tubular bridge, so that 
the ship will be a complete beam, It would thus 
possess the strength of that form of construction, 
and not be liable to * hogg, or break its back, as 
had been the case with other ships of great length. 
The double bottom would be a means of increased 
safety in other ways, for if by any accident the 
outer shell were broken, the inner one would 
prove effectual to keep out the water. As an ad- 
ditional security, however, it was divided into ten 
water tight compartments, The ship would be 
propelled by paddles and by ascrew, which would 
be worked by separate engines. 


ae 


On the 28th of January, the widow of a servant 
died at the age of 100 years, in Sherborne street, 
Blanford square, London, and on the 23d, at 
London street, Ratcliffe, the widow, of a mariner, 
died, reported to have arrived at the extreme age 
of 100. The registrar writes: “ This person, 





although at so great an age, was able to walk 
about and come down stairs alone until two days 


before her death. She had never suffered from 
any disease, and never had any medical attend. 
ant, or taken any medicine, and retained all her 
faculties to the last, with the exception of -her 
sight. She was a native of Scotland, but had 
lived in London street for the last seven years, 
Her youngest child now alive is seventy-two, and 
has children who have also families.” —D, Paper. 


——<— 


Many friends are lost by ill-timed jests. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


By the steamship Europa, we have information from 
Europe three days later. 

The preparations for war are going on with vigour. 

UNITED STATES.—Great freshets have occurred in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia. Deaths last week, 230. 
Prevalent diseases—of the lungs. Scarlet fever, 15. 
Small pox, 1. 

New York,—Deaths last week, 482; 73 by consump- 
tion, 27 by small pox. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


A stated annual meefing of “ The Contributors to the 
Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the Use 
of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 15th 
of Third month, 1854, at 3 o’clock, p. M., at Arch street 
meeting-house. 

WituraM Berries, Clerk. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


Wanted, a well qualified Friend and his wife to reside 
at Tunessassah; to be engaged in managing the farm, 
belonging to the committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing ; and other domestic concerns of the family. Also, 
a suitable Friend to teach the school. 

Application may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 
377 South Second street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 
Arch street. 


WESTGROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(Located at old Westgrove meeting-house, Chester county.) 


This School will be opened on the 1st of Fifth month 
next, and continue in session twenty weeks. It is de- 
signed to furnish an opportunity to young women for 
acquiring economically a competent English education. 
Attention will be given to the preservation of health, 
the general cultivation and discipline of mind, and a 
concern exercised to inculcate principles and habits in 
accordance with the views of the Society of Friends. 

For circulars containing other necessary information, 
apply to Tuomas Conarp, Principal, 

Westgrove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

Second mo., 1854. 





Diep, on the evening of the 16th ult., in the 75th year 
of her age, CATHARINE JonES, @ member and overseer of 
Radnor Monthly Meeting. The life of this dear Friend 
beautifully illustrated the fruit of the Spirit, which are 
“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.” While evincing, by a life 
of practical piety, her belief, that “faith without works 
is dead,” she fully recognized that cardinal Christian 
doctrine that “it is not by works of righteousness, that 
we have done, but according to his mercy he saveth us.” 
For her death had no terrors, but with lamp trimmed 
and light burning she calmly awaited the coming of the 
Bridegroom of souls; and we believe that, through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, she has entered 
into eternal rest. 





, suddenly, on the 26th ult., Samuzn Hugues, of 
Londongrove, Chester county, Pa., in the 45th year of 
his age. He was an esteemed member and overseer of 
Westgrove Particular Meeting, and a useful man amongst 
Friends and others in his neighbourhood. He was of a 
cheerful disposition, and had been long expecting a sud- 
den dismission from this state of probation; and was 





concerned to be found ready for the midnight cry. 
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